CHAPTER VIII

THE BALLADS AND LITERATURE

THE ballads have taken a great deal from learned literature,
and, as I have suggested, many of them show the hand of
skilled poets. Throughout Europe there has been a continual
movement of motifs and forms from the poetry of the elite
into folk tradition. But there has also been a movement in the
opposite direction, The ballads have exerted an influence on
learned literature during at least the last four centuries, and
they have been important in the history of taste, and above all
in the history of Romanticism.

They made their earliest impact on learned literature
through the medium of the broadsides. The development of
cheap printing at the beginning of the sixteenth century
caused a revolution in popular taste. Poems were printed
on folio sheets, sometimes in two quarto pages, with the title
of a known tune to which they could be sung, and often with
a rough wood-cut illustration. Publishers began to produce
these sheets in the first decades of the sixteenth century, but
it was not until after the middle of the century that they
appeared in large numbers. Most of these poems, but not all,
were narrative songs, and the majority were written in the
quatrain of the traditional ballads. A certain number of the
traditional ballads were printed in this way, but the great
majority of the broadsides were original compositions. They
represent a commercial exploitation of the popular taste for
the traditional ballads, and they were the nearest thing that
the Elizabethans had to a popular press. A great number are
journalistic in subject and as sensationalist as our modern
press. Unlike the traditional ballads they are not all anonymous:
a few names of the writers have been kept, the most famous
being Thomas Deloney (1543?-! 600?), whom Nashe calls
"the balleting silk-weaver". The printers issued the broad-
sides to wandering sellers who would sing them at fairs and
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